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A Bird Bander’s First Year 


by Mrs. Frank Eastman 


After studying birds from a very 
early age, I would venture to say bird 
banding is by far the most thrilling 
phase of birding. It is exciting to hold 
a tiny golden-crowned kinglet or the 
large male evening grosbeak with its 
beautiful gold, black and white plum- 
age yet staying well clear of his large 
crushing bill. 

My bird banding thrills started in 
March, 1955 upon receipt of a permit 
and various size bands from U. S. Fish 
& Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C. 
It was necessary to make banding 
traps because this equipment is not 
furnished. I started out with three au- 
tomatic box traps which were very Sat- 
isfactory for juncos, purple finches, 
chickadees, cowbirds, tree sparrows. 
Savannah sparrows, fox sparrows and 
ground feeding birds. 

As summer approached I decided to 
make an all purpose maze trap to see 
what further birds could be lured into 
it. The first was a robin wandering 
about the yard in search of worms. 
The house wrens, red-winged black- 
birds, brown thrashers, towhees, chip- 
ping sparrows, blue jays, white- 
throated sparrows, and song sparrows 
have all found their way in and been 
taken out to have their leg circled with 
a shining aluminum band imprinted 
with a number which is recorded in 
Washington. Some birds have already 
been banded elsewhere, as was the case 
of two purple finches caught last May 
1, and 2. One had been banded the year 
previous on Cape Cod at Osterville, 
Mass., and the other the year previous 
at Arlington, Virginia. When birds are 
caught with bands put on by some 
other bander it is necessary to send in 
a report to Washington of the band 
number, species, age, sex, and date and 
place of trapping and then await a re- 
ply of where it was first banded and 
by whom. From these various reports 
it can be learned where birds travel, 
how fast, and if they return each year. 
Also knowledge of a bird’s age is ob- 
tained. 

Any person finding an injured bird 
with a band should read the band ac- 
curately and contact a bird bander or 
send in a report directly to Washing- 
ton with the date, sex, age and species 
and the exact location where the bird 
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Raymond D. Wood to Present Next Screen Tour 


was found. If the bird is found dead 
remove the band, flatten it out and 
send it with the same information. You 
will be notified on where the bird was 
banded and when, if you so specify. 

Occasionally birds that strike a pic- 
ture window and are stunned can be 
banded. Often these are species rarely 
ever picked up in traps. Such was the 
case of a female golden-crowned king- 
let and a downy woodpecker. A wood- 
cock struck a friend’s car and was only 
slightly injured and was brought for a 
band. 

One of my most recent thrills was 
to find bluebirds roosting in a _ bird 
house for the night. Five birds were 
tucked in the small space, four of which 
I was able to band. 

During the summer, our nestling 
bluebirds, tree swallows and house 
wrens found themselves with bands be- 
fore they ventured out in the wide 
world. 

In nine months banding I have 
banded some 30 species and 670 birds. 
Juncos lead with 211 and then evening 
grosbeaks with 204 banded since Dec. 
13. The grosbeaks come each day at 
7 a.m. and feed until 2 p.m. The flock 
averages 50 or more a day. 

Anyone wishing to see our feeders 
and bird banding are invited to do so 
by simply contacting Mrs. Frank East- 
man, Ledyard, Conn. 


Spring Program Suggestions 


Last year’s spring and summer fieid 
trip schedule met with so much suc- 
cess and enthusiasm that the program 
committee is planning a similar sched- 
ule for this year. This committee will 
be meeting in the near future to plan 
the final schedule which will be an- 
nounced in the April issue of this bul]- 
letin. The committee chairman has 
asked that members be invited to sub- 
mit suggestions both as to topics and 
places for the forthcoming field trips. 
Please send your suggestions within 
the next month so they can be consid- 
ered at the committee meeting. We are 
sure that many of you must be fa- 
miliar with some interesting spots that 
we may have overlooked. Let us hear 
from you! 


100 Ektachrome Floral 
Studies Will Feature 
‘**Wildflowers Along New 
England Trails”’ 


Mr. Raymond D. Wood, an attorney 
from Mt. Kisco, N. Y. will present the 
next Nature Screen Tour on Sunday 
afternoon, February 12, at three o’clock 
in Palmer Auditorium. Through the use 
of ektachrome stills. Mr. Wood’s pro- 
gram will feature 100 floral studies of 
“Wildflowers Along New England 
Trails.” 

This particular Tour promises to be 
of special interest to those interested 
in our native flora and the techniques 
of wildflower photography. 

Photography has been a lifetime 
hobby with Mr. Wood. Prior to World 
War II he was active in the field of 
pictorial photography and was an ex- 
hibitor in many of the International 
Salons. Since the war he has concen- 
trated on the photography of wildflow- 
ers. Mr. Wood is an Associate of the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, a member of the Camera Club 
of New York, and the Photographic So- 
ciety of America. He is also active in 
numerous botanical groups including 
the Torrey Botanical Club, New York 
Botanical Garden and the Connecticut 
Botanical Society. 

Specially printed programs will be 
distributed to the audience to Serve as 
a guide and souvenir. We urge you to 
bring all your friends interested in 
wildflowers and photography. 


Wood Duck Box Enclosure 


Enclosed with each copy of this bul- 
letin is a release from The Connecticut 
State Board of Fisheries and Game on 
the construction and erection of wood 
duck nesting boxes. Please look over 
this sheet carefully and if you are ina 
position to use one or more of these 
boxes, why not start construction now! 
You do not need to have a lot of water 
nor do you have to live deep in the 
country in order to attract wood ducks. 
The Sanctuary will be interested in 
the number of boxes you build and the 
number used. The Sanctuary’s three 
boxes are used annually. 
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The Soil Bank Plan 


President Eisenhower’s recent mes- 
Sage to Congress contained definite 
plans for a Soil Bank program. This 
program is bound to become a political 
football during this election year. How- 
ever, the following comments concern: 
ing such a plan are in no way to be 
construed as having anything to do 
with the political aspects of the prob- 
lem. They are the opinions of one con- 
servationist, and believing that they 
are right, it is hoped that they may 
become the opinions of millions 
throughout our land. 

Here, I would like to quote and en- 
dorse two paragraphs from a letter 
written by Werner O. Nagel, Sr. Biolo- 
gist of the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission. 

“As you know, the Soil Bank idea of 
retiring land is the chief alternative to 
the unsatisfactory current policy of 
subsidizing production of surplus 
crops. Essentially, it calls for the con- 
version of surplus acres (above acre- 
ages needed for adequate production) 
into soil-building, rather than soil-de- 
pleting crops. Thus the lands not now 
needed for crop-production would be 
left to build up fertility against the 
day when additional crops are needed. 
This is sound conservation policy, of 
course — far superior to the current 
procedure of almost unlimited produc- 
tion, consequent depletion of soil, and 
building up of surplus to spoil or be 
disposed of at great loss. If we are 
going to subsidize the farmer, it seems 
most logical to pay him for building up 
his surplus land, rather than for de- 
stroying it. The fact that such lands, in 
good soil-building legumes that are not 
harvested, will also be good wildlife 
lands is an extra,dividend of consider- 
able value. 

At this stage, the Soil Bank plan is 
the one plan that promises most suc- 
cess. It isn’t alone that so many pow- 
erful interests are for it—even those 
who haven’t come out in support of it 
apparently can’t find anything against 
it. Under these circumstances, it seems 
that if it were pushed strongly enough, 
it would succeed.” 

This seems like a most logical solu- 
tion to this subsidy burden that has 
become so deeply ingrained into our 
economy. If, as other conservationists, 
you believe in this policy, why not 
write your Congressman and tell him 
so. —T. P. McElroy 


Snow Blankets First 


Screen Tour on Noy. 19 


Our First Screen Tour on November 
19 was literally blanketed with snow. 
As 4 to 6 inches of snow fell through: 
out the area, only 125 hearty souls 
braved the weather to see Dick Bird’s 
fine film of Newfoundland. 


Star Club Activities 
by Mary L. Duryea 


Sanctuary Star Club members were 
recent guests at the Roger Williams 
Park Museum in Providence, R. I. Miss 
Maribelle Cormack, Director of the Mu- 
seum and the Spitz Planetarium gave 
a demonstration which featured the 
historical significance and conjected 
nature of the Christmas Star. 


On January 14 the Club met at the 
Lyman Allyn Museum to hear one of 
our members, Dr. Paul Waldron, lec- 
ture on “The Origin of the Universe.” 
Dr. Waldron is a consulting industrial 
engineer and Chairman of the En- 
gineering Department at Mitchell Col- 
lege. He also teaches at Willimantic 
Teachers College and is Research As- 
sistant in the Botany Department at 
Connecticut College. He will be remem- 
bered by most of us as the leader of 
our shore bird field trips. 


Special guests at this meeting were 
the members of the newly organized 
Thames Amateur Astronomical Soci- 
ety. 

Current observations include the bril- 
liant stars of the early evening winter 
sky being complemented by the pres- 
ence of the planets, Venus in the south- 
west, and Jupiter in the east. Mighty 
Jupiter is now well on the retrograde 
motion in the constellation Leo. Re- 
gulus, the star of the navigators, is an 
apparent close neighbor of Jupiter as 
it continues its acrobatic loop. On April 
17 Jupiter will appear to change its 
wanderings, resuming its normal east- 
ward motion. 


A thrilling sight to telescopic observ- 
ers is the Trapezium, located in the 
Great Nebula M 42 in Orion’s Sword. 
This glowing mass of gas is actually 
1000 light years away in outer space. 

If you are interested in astronomy 
you are cordially invited to join this 
active group. 


Screen Tours Close March 4. 


Mr. C. Russell Mason, Executive Di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, will close our current series 
on Nature Screen Tours with the show- 
ing of the Society’s excellent film “Au- 
dubon’s America.” 

Here’s your chance to follow the 
footsteps of John James Audubon. Su- 
perb motion pictures in color bring out 
many of the highlights in the life of 
this great explorer and artist. Brilliant 
kodachrome introduces some of the 
magnificent birds which Audubon saw 
in abundance and painted so skillfully. 
Cardinals, spoonbills, egrets, and the 
thrilling swallow-tailed kite rival in in- 
terest the birds and mammals of the 
western prairies and Labrador pre- 
sented in this film of the now-vanished 
American which Audubon knew. 


Things You May Not Know 


Forest and wood fires annually de- 
stroy enough timber to make 5,700,000 
tons of newsprint. 

‘ CK, Bo % 

Northern pike devour almost nine 
million wild ducks annually. The legal 
bag is about nine million ducks a year. 

oe oo cS 

The reddish egret of Florida is one 
of the most skillful balancers in the 
world. He can stand on a swaying vine 
even in a strong wind. 

of oK * 

The young of the opossum are born 
incompletely developed and live con- 
stantly in their mother’s pouch for 
nearly two months after birth. 

Be * oK 


The original home of the honeybee 
was southern Asia, probably including 
the eastern shores of the Mediterran- 
ean Sea. 

Be Bo cK 

The beaver has the swimming power 
more highly developed in his hind feet 
than has any other quadraped. 

K # tk 

More than a thousand species of wiid 
flowers have been found growing in 
Glacier National Park, Montana. 

% 4 oS 


Bison is the true name of the buf- 
falo. It comes from an old German 
word, wisent, a first cousin of our buf- 
falo in Europe. The true buffalo is a 
native of Inda where he was domesti- 
cated, and of Africa, where he is still 
considered by many the most danger- 
ous of wild game. 

oR oh eK 

The puma, panther, cougar, cata- 
mount, mountain lion, American lion 
are all the same animal. 

& + 

Red does not infuriate a bull any 
more than green, blue, or plain white 
does. It is the movement that attracts 
his charge, for the bull, like nearly all 
other animals, is color blind. 

z oo oh 

The Kodiak, largest of all bears, av- 
erages less than 1,000 pounds, though 
1,800 has been claimed. 

ok oe aE 

Insects have no lungs. They breathe 
through tubes running all through 
their bodies. 

The bittern puffs up its loose feath- 
ers when danger threatens in order to 
look more formidable. 


* €  * 


There are nearly 500 species of hum- 
ming birds and they are found only in 
the New World. Our country makes an 
acceptable summer home for about 
sixteen species. Only one species, the 
ruby-throated, is found in the north- 
east. 
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Christmas Bird Census 
Totals 71 Species 


Christmas Bird Census, December 27, 
1955, New London, Conn. (7.5-mile ra- 
dius centering on Willetts and Ocean 
Aves., including the shore and marshes 
from Masons-Island to Rocky Neck 
State Park, the Thames River north to 
Gales Ferry, Bride Lake, and the Con- 
necticut College Campus.) 


COMMOGTE TU00R 6 oe oe 4 
ned-threated: ‘Loon: 056 4 
Horned Grebe 2) 30. oe oe oa: 135 
Pied-billed::. Grene: Se 3 
Cormorant coos Be eee 6 
Great : Blue: Heron): 0.252 ps 6 
Black-crowned Night Heron .......... 1 
Mute: Swan! ss ase 42 
Black, ‘Dutch Gsdsed cece 264 
European Widgeon onc ccccssssussssssen 2 
AMETican Widgeon o.cecccccccccscccoscsescsescceses 22 
Green-WINged Teal vnccccccecccccccccnesssnsee i 
Regine fae ia a 1 
Canvas-DaGiiy ic casehee eee | 
Greater SSCQB Rx) cape ne 221 
Lesser - SCAUD «cicero ei 329 
American Golden-@ye oon 191 
Buitle-NeaG es oe ae os, 169 
Common “Big@r se 20 
White-winged Scoter occ 4 
Surf. Scoter 5 5 
American: Scotter 005053 17 
Hooded Merganser .on.nncccccscsccccccscssse 2 
American Merganser ous 21 
Red-breasted Merganser... 186 
Red-tailed: awe oa er uJ 
Sparrow FAW ee ne eee 1 
BOD-WIRGH i ee eee 1 
Ring-necked Pheasant 0. i 
AINCVICO Ee a. ae as ee 3 
Great Black-backed Gull ..00000000.... 27 
Herring ea caca sce ee 1254 
Ring-Dilled Gul eee 107 
Taio riiyig’ Sots vee ee oa 4 
Mourning overn  5 ei - 
Bee HG jeter ern i a ol sce 9 
Yellow-shafted Flicker 0.0 2 
Hairy Woodpecker ois 4 
Downy Woodpecker ou. 10 
PIGTR gs a 6 
BGSOay ea. ne eee aes 60 
American: Crow *\..2¢e53: Bice 50 
fg 2 BEY, oh Se Se eee a PR 8 
Black-capped Chickadee. ..................... 68 
White-breasted Nuthatch. .................... 6 
Red-breasted Nuthatch ou. 7 
Bro Wi \Crceer nee eS 25 
Caregrmna Weer oo ee 3 
ROBT Sha ea ee. 3 
Hermit “Pres oa oe 1 
Hast@rn Sena 3 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 0.0.0.0... a 
Common stare ee 363 
Yellow-breasted Chat occccccccccccccccccccce 2 
IVY FURS CIO soe 16 
FIOM Seem oi 400 
Eastern Meadowlark °00....c..ccccccccccccssssseeeen 2 
Red-winged Blackbird. ......................... 1 
Brown-headed Cowbird -.....00.:0c0000.. 10 
Evening Grosbeak 0...:-ccccccccccsscseesssnseeeen 119 
PRPS te iG ert 8. Se eee 
AMELiCAN GOIGFNCH o.n..cccceccecccccsssesssssmenne 1 


astern: Vowhee 6525-9320 6 
sinte-Colored amnCce ... 2. 113 
PCC VS parr OWe ee 11 
Pield Spawow iiss ce.e 2 
White-throated Sparrow .................. 153 
NOS {TOBREROW perce Sine ee 11 
NONE “Sparrow ee 33 


RIO GEER s oy 39 
Total, 71 species; 4795 individuals. 


(Cardinal and Ruffed Grouse seen on 
Dec. 26 and 28 respectively). 

Observers: Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Brown, Belton A. Copp, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Eastman, Mrs. Paul Garrett, 
Richard H. Goodwin (compiler), Rich- 
ard H. Goodwin, Jr., Mrs. John Kash- 
anski, Mrs. Ruth Maynard, Mrs. John 
Merrill, Mrs. John Meyers, Sid Miller, 
William A. Niering, Mrs. Maynard W. 
Peterson, Miss Marcella Putnam, Mrs. 
Roach, Paul Waldron, Mrs. Donald 
Wallace. 


Whooping Cranes Arrive 


Safely in Texas 


We are happy to learn that 28 
whooping cranes have arrived safely 
at their winter home on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Last fall was the first year 
that these great white birds had gone 
south without any young birds in tow. 
Therefore, the 21 birds that flew north- 
ward last spring were all that were 
left in the world. Since 28 whoopers 
arrived safely on their wintering 
grounds, and eight of these were young 
birds, that leaves only one of the adults 
of last year unaccounted for. 

These last 28 whooping cranes, only 
ones in the world, are protected by the 
Canadian-American Migratory Conven- 
tion of 1916. The critical period for the 
whoopers is during the fall migration 
flight. During this flight they cover 
2,900 miles from their summer nesting 
grounds near Great Slave Lake in Can- 
ada to winter quarters in the Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge in Texas. 

The National Audubon Society, the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
The Outdoors Writers Association, and 
Similar conservation agencies deserve 
much credit for the safety of these re- 
maining birds. They have waged an 
intensive publicity campaign, particu- 
larly along the migration route, seek- 
ing the cooperation and education of 
all sportsmen who may be in the field 
with guns during this period. 


You Can Take It With You! 


To the litter-leavers in the back coun- 
try, the Wilderness Society, through 
their magazine The Living Wilderness, 
published an editorial emphasizing the 
new slogan “You CAN take it with 
you!” The Wilderness Society, at 2144 
P. Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C., 
has offered to send a copy of the maga- 
zine including the editorial to anyone 
requesting it. 


Bird Notes 


The snow storm on November 19 
brought the first FOX SPARROWS to 
the Sanctuary feeding station. As many 
as 6 were noticed feeding at one time. 
A YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT spent 
the week about the Sanctuary feeding 
on the rose haws. There were also hun- 
dreds of ROBINS and many BLUE- 
BIRDS making use of the same food 
Supply. Four female HOODED MER.- 
GANSERS spent November 20 on the 
meadow pond. Two male TOWHEES 
Showed up at the feeding station on 
this date and are continuing to spend 
the winter here. This date also brought 
the first EVENING GROSBEAKS. 
one RED-WING, and five PURPLE 
GRACKLES. 

Mid-November also saw an immature 
PRAIRIE WARBLER about the home 
of Mrs. Erisman in North Stonington. 
Mrs. Frank Eastman reported numer- 
ous AMERICAN PIPITS in Ledyard. 
Mrs. Lester Duncklee of Mystic report- 
ed two female BALTIMORE ORIOLES 
on Dec. 19. Mrs. George Burgess of 
Farmholme Road in Stonington had an 
albino EVENING GROSBEAK in early 
December. Your curator observed a 
PHOEBE on December 16, and Mrs. 
Sidney Hatchell reported a female 
CARDINAL at their home, “Hidden 
Acres,” along Route 84. 

This has been an exceptional winter 
for EVENING GROSBEAKS with 
large flocks being reported from all 
areas. Mrs. Eastman has already 
banded over 200 (see special article.) 
There are large numbers of ROBINS 
and BLUEBIRDS about the Sanctuary 
daily. They continue to feed on the 
abundant haws of the multiflora rose. 


Book Review 


Our National Forests 
by Bernard Frank 

238 pages. Illustrated with many 

black and white photographs. Con- 

tains a foreword by Supreme Court 

Justice William O. Douglas. Pub- 

lished by the University of Okla- 

homa Press, Norman, Oklahoma; 

1955. Price $4.00. 

Each year 35 million people visit the 
national forests to fish, hunt, ski, hike, 
or simply relax. Other millions, who 
might never see these valuable public 
lands, benefit from them through tim- 
ber and timber products, water supply, 
minerals, and meat products. The live- 
lihood of countless others depend on 
the national forests, their products, and 
their continued proper administration. 

In this volume Bernard Frank tells 
what a treasure house these forests 
are and how they are endangered re- 
peatedly by unthinking citizens and 
special interests. Few Americans re- 
alize the vast material and recreational 


See “Book Review’—Page 4 
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Another National 
Refuge Threatened 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of In- 
terior Douglas McKay has taken a firm 
stand against military encroachment 
on the Wichita Mountains National 
Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma but 
warned the nation’s conservationists 
that “Army brass is planning a new 
campaign in Congress to force surren- 
der of the disputed area.” 

The Army wants 10,700 acres of the 
59,000-acre refuge as an addition to 
Fort Sill’s artillery ranges. Secretary 
McKay has refused to transfer the land 
and only last week reaffirmed his stand 
and quoted a report by Harry J. Dono- 
hue, a special assistant sent last month 
to inspect the area. Donohue summed 
up his conclusions in these words: 

“TIT was impressed by the Wichita 
Refuge as being a unique national as- 
set, teeming with wildlife in a rugged 
natural setting. I think it is a matter of 
vital importance to preserve the refuge 
from further encroachment. While the 
Wichita Refuge is now the most heav- 
ily visited of our wildlife refuges, I be- 
lieve it will become in the future a veri- 
table mecca for the touring public. 

“T saw buffalo, longhorn cattle, deer 
and wild turkeys in considerable num- 
ber,’ Donohue told Secretary McKay. 
“The wildlife was ranging throughout 
the flatland which makes up well over 
30 per cent of the area (wanted by the 
Army). In addition, there are count- 
less draws reaching into the high rocky 
ground which tracks proved were be- 
ing heavily used by wildlife. I was led 
to conclude that there is very little of 
the 10,700 acres which is not useful and, 
in fact, important to wildlife manage- 
ment.” 

“Despite the facts stated by Mr. Don- 
ohue,” said Executive Director Ernest 
Swift of the non-governmental Wildlife 
Federation, “Fort Sill officers continue 
to spread the misinformation that the 
disputed area is barren and inaccessible 
to the public. 

“Through their mouthpiece, the Law- 
ton (Okla.) Chamber of Commerce, 
they have started a new propaganda 
drive aimed at Congress. 

“The Army promoters are saying 
that unless they get what they want, 
they will have to close down Fort Sill 
and move out of Oklahoma. I wonder 
how many times in the past fifty years 
Oklahomans have heard that story?” 
Swift asked. 

The Federation leaders said only vig- 
orous counter-expression by conserva- 
tion-minded citizens could offset the 
Fort Sill-Lawton propaganda drive. 

The Department of Interior has of- 
fered the Army a limited-use permit 
under which the Fort Sill artillery stu- 
dents could fire from gun emplace- 
ments on the Refuge, giving them the 
distance they say they need for new 


Sanctuary Members! 


If you feed the birds during the winter months you will be interested 
in your Sanctuary’s own mixture of 


WILD BIRD FOOD 


No weed seeds ... No gravel ... No waste . 


. . Every grain edible. 


25c per pound. 10% discount in 100 tb lots. 
We also have a fine selection of 


FEEDERS, BIRD BOXES, STATIONERY, BIRD CALLS 
and OTHER GIFT ITEMS 


Visit Our Trading Post 


long-range weapons. Under this ar- 
rangement no shells would fall on 
wildlife lands and the 10,700 acres 
would not be turned over to the Army. 


Disney Heads 1956 
National Wildlife Week 


Washington, D. C.—Walt Disney, 
creator of the popular “true life adven- 
ture’ movies and many other famous 
films and television productions, will 
head up the 1956 National Wildlife 
Week, to be observed March 18-24. 

Disney’s acceptance of the honorary 
chairmanship was announced by Ernest 
Swift, executive director of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. The Feder- 
ation, together with its state affiliates 
and with the cooperation of other con- 
servation organizations and agencies, 
has sponsored National Wildlife Week 
since 1938 when the first such observ- 
ance was proclaimed by President 
Roosevelt. 

The 1956 Wildlife Week theme will 
be “Save Endangered Wildlife,” Swift 
said. A nationwide educational cam- 
paign will point up the plight of those 
animals that face extinction over vast 
portions of their natural range. Among 
these are the rare whooping crane, a 
species down to its last 28 individuals 
now wintering on the Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge in Texas, and the 
ivory-billed woodpecker which some ex- 
perts believe may already be extinct. 

Other species to receive attention 
will include the grizzly bear, Everglade 
kite, Eskimo curlew, Attwater’s prairie 
chicken, lake sturgeon, bighorn sheep, 
sea otter, Key deer, California condor, 
Montana grayling, trumpeter swan, and 
the lake trout of the Great Lakes. 

“Many kinds of wildlife have disap- 
peared from some states but are still 
holding on in others,” Swift said. “The 
wild turkey and greater prairie chicken, 
for example, have been eliminated 
from vast areas of their original range 
although they still exist in reassuring 
numbers in some states.” 


Echo Park Won’t 
Drown After All 


Conservationist forces of the Nation 
have won a long hard battle to save Echo 
Park in Dinosaur National Monument 
from being drowned. Their adversaries 
threw in the towel in November at a 
meeting in Denver to consider future 
strategy on the Upper Colorado river 
storage project. 

Congressmen and Senators from 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and Wy- 
oming concluded that the House would 
never authorize the $1,500,000,000 Up- 
per Colorado reclamation plan so long 
as an Echo Park dam was part of it. 
They cut Echo Park dam from their 
proposal and expressed confidence that 
the rest of the Upper Colorado basin 
scheme would stand its best chance of 
passage by Congress. 

This retreat constitutes recognition 
of the fact that the American people 
will fight to keep national parks and 
monuments from destruction, even 
when significant material benefits are 
urged as warranting destruction. 


Book Review 
(Continued from Page Three) 


wealth which these public lands pos- 
sess. 

In the 64 years since the first lands 
were set aside to provide permanent 
protection for water, timber, forage, 
wildlife, and other resources the Amer- 
ican public has come to take the na- 
tional forests for granted. Such apathy, 
as has been pointed out many times, is 
courting disaster. ; 

Everyone who benefits from the na- 
tional forests should be interested in 
reading this book. It calls the roll on 
the immense benefits from these lands 
as well as the problems and _ issues 
Which obstruct or minimize 
proper administration in the public in- 
terest. 


their 


